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ABSTRACT 

Common to the sentiments that led to the 
establishment of the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) and 
^-4^^— co^m-m4ijUiy-_c_al 1,6^ the conviction that humanities 

education Is vital te the e^eryd^'a^riTel Ff"^a^l~l^rt"^^ 



not remain the province of only specialized scholars, Indead, this 
conviction Is expressed In the language of the legislation creating 
'^he NEH, an organization which has, despite the continual inslstance 
of critics fhat the humanities are not for everyone, encouraged the 

frovlsion of humanities instruction for all citizens who seek such 
.earning^ Such populist ideas are certainly not foreign to the 
community college movement which has its roots in the belief that the 
educational needs of the total society are not adeguately served by 
large, established ^diversities, which, as Abraham Plexner argued 
over 70 years ago. (^phaslze research at the expense of teaGhing. ' 
Although the comm;#d-ty colleges eventually developed a strong 
commitment to vocational trainlngr their populist heritage is 
currently emerging In growing demands for general education to help 
citizens cope with cultural pluralism, the loss of a sense of common 
good, and other perplexities of modern society* Thus the community 
colleges are now doing what the NEH had hoped that universities would 
Aoi democratizing knowledge through general education curricula which 
address ideals and values in addition to employable skills. (JP\ 
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^^DO.ra STILL BELIZE WE CAN SHAPE SOCIETY?** 



I am honored by the Invitation to share in the opening of 
your annual meeting. Though I am approaching the end of my term 
as Chairman of the NEH, I do not feel today like a lanis duel: and 
I do not want to use this o^ccasion to sing a swan song. 

The las^t three and a half years have been a time of great 
Joy and satisfaction to me, I am proud of the many signs of progress 
in the area of humanities education made possible by cooperative 
endeavors between the National Endowmerit for the Humanities and 
the community colleges of ^toerica. These developments are due in 
no small measure to the leadership of men and women in this room 
this afternoon. 

Ed Gleazer and Roger Yarrington and all of th4ir colleagues 
at the AACJC have helped us reach out to faculty members in two 
year institutions of higher learTiing in every section of the 
United States through workshops and conferences on the humanities. 

Since all NEH programs are competitive and there are no 
quotaa for funding in any special categories, the fact of an 
increasing number of grants for currlcular development and public 
projects to coTmnunlty colleges over the past three years testifies 
to qaality proposals submitted to NEH panels from your institutions, 

I mi not umnindful with so many Presidents and Deans in the 
room that it is the cooperation and encouraf^ement of administrators 
that is critical in these ventures. 
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I have just had an opportunity to look over some of the 
statistics preparad by Judy Jeffrey Koward concerning our mos t 
recent venture with the AACJC. I refer to the series of meetings 
organised around tha theine '■Strengthening the Hmnanities in 
Occupational Curricula." According to Dr. Howard's statistics, 
one hundred and twelve (112) institutions have participated in 
this recant round of workshops of which seventy-eight (78) were 
compi*ehensive conmnunity colleges representing thirty ^seven states 
and the Comnonwealth of Puerto Rico. Of those ins titutions ^ 
forty=siK (46) have not received previous NEH grants. 

All of this is impressive, but the main point I 'want to 
make today is not^ one of celebrating the record of cooperation 
between- a small Federal government agency, the NEH, and the 
private association of state and local Institutions, although it 
would be tempting do that. 

- — — Na-y— 4.^--'^^^4^^^T^iTnar 1 1 y ra iirge_jigon_y_ou f ur ther yen tur e s 
into hiimanities education"-^although I hope it goes without sayinTg^" 
that I would do that. 

No^ I want this afternoon^ to say a word about some essential 
sunllarities between the goal which the Congress gave to the 
National Endowment for the Humanities fifteen years ago and the 
vision and goals of the community college movement today* 

These two Institutions, the NEH and the community colleges, 
have much In common. But that comnon vision , Is in both cases, 
yet to be fully realized. It is now more a possibility than an 
achlevCTent, and that is the burden of my message. 

To argue my point, I need to go a bit into the history of 
both cases, that of the NEH and of the Institutions which you 
represent* 

Let me begin with the NEH, 

At Its inception the Congress used some language to describe 
the National EndOMnent for the Humanities and its mission, language 
to which some today find an CTibarrassment . That language has 
been and continues to be a source of controversy because it 
enphaslzes In no uncertain terms, the accessibility of learning 
in the tv^anlties to a broad public. 

The language in the legislation creating the National Endow- 
ment for the Htmianltles suggests that ther e are qualities of 
mind and of judgment, of learning an^of perspective which may 
arise from the study of literature, frOTi the awareness of history^ 
and the exercise of philosophy which are teiportant to the health 
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. and well=belng of a democratic society. Therefore the language 
BUggests,^ learning in the huiti&nltJes is not slinply the province 
of specialized academic scholars, it Is equally important to 
citizens, ordinary men and women in their evervday lives. 

KTien X came to the NEH nearly four years ago, I discovered 
a rather furious, full-scale, public debate being waged in cultural 
journals and in the arts sections or major newspapers about the 
National Endowment. The arguments centered around a question put 
this way: "Are the humanities elitist of populist?" Those who 
raised the question in that way had their ovm answer and they 
were ready to give it at a moments notice. The study of these 
areas of le'^rningj they maintained, was not something for everyone. 
The humanities constituted a privilege area of discciirse and 
study to be reserved for those with special backgrounds and creden-* 
tials* 

The implication was clear. The National Endowment for the 
^°HumaniTi"e^s^^tro 3v^i^— trg-y4-ng— fe0--^a^h=-a^Mldje^u^hIJ^^ and should _ _ 
concentrate its resources on the great and established centers 
of scholarship and learning. 

The view of the hum,anities in the minds of such critics is 
not one without a historical basis. For throughout much of history, 
such learning has been confined to privilege ^ovinces md m/m 
within the history of ediicatlon here in America, there is a basis 
for their view. Not inany years ago, Indeed, in the years when I 
was an undergraduate, and I suspect the same is true for many of 
you, what we today call the humanities were regarded as areas of 
learning for "gentlemen.^* Indeed, one college which I recently 
exffl^ined during^the ekrly^ 1950' Sj described the disciplines of the 
hxjmanities as ^ the areas 6f '*polite learning." But that tradition 
in the humanities is only one point of view. There is another, 
newer tradition, which values high scholarship just as much as the 
older one, but which has also a high regard for humane teaching. 

This is the tradition which seeks to push back the frontiers 
of learning so as to include areas of human activity which are 
often neglected by provincial and podantie scholars. We see this 
tradition in the work of many historians today, who are trying to 
uncover some of the invisible aspects of American history. The 
history of occupations, the everyday lives of the ordinary cltiEens, 
of the experiences of the IcTOlgrants, of regional history, 

1 believe that the National Endowment for the Humanities must 
give itself to the task of encouraging 'opportunities for learning 
in the humanitiers for everyone in, the society who seeks such learning 
and who is ready to accept the disciplines of siich learning . 
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When I came to the National EndowrTient four years ago and 
app<iared before the United States Senate for confirmation, I 
expressed my vision and hope for the NEK in the following words: ^ 

'I regard our institutions of higher education" as "a major 
national resource not only for the training of the young, but for 
citizens of all ages. These institutions are a critical resource, 
not only of education and technique and technology, in science and 
theory, but also in sensitivity to those qualities of mind which 
make life worth living and a society worthy of conmiMent and 
sacrifice," 

"Humanistic study often demands " highly specialized research 
and technical work, but unlike some other areas of knowledge, the 
goal of huinanities scholarship is not tHe Invention of a new 
machine or technique, or even the discovery of a solution to a 
problem the goal is the gaining of Insight, of perspective 
and understanding, and the work of the himanities is not completed 
until that Insight Is accessible to those men and women everywhere 
who are willing and able to accept the discipline of seeking such 
understanding . " 

"I want," I said as I came to NEH In 1977, "to see an America 
proud of Its scholars and of Its intellectual achlevOTient , " 

"I want to see a scholarly conmunity with a high sense of 
professional and social responsibility which turns 'away from trivial 
pedantry," 

"I want to see an ^erica in which all citizens with a native 
curiosity to inquire into the htman heritage or to increase their 
skill In language and reason, find encouragement and opportunity." 

I will leave for others to Judge how much In the last three 
and ^a half years the Endoment has moved toward these goals. For 
my omi part, I believe we have made some progress* But much remains 
to be done and the progress we have made is due in no small measure 
to my colleagues at the NEH, many of whom as career and professional 
goverrment employses will rraaln under a new ChaliTnan. 

But the NEH is still a young and new agency, and the promise ' 
of the contribution of learning In the humanities to our society 
is still there. And so I look to the future with hope and antici- 
pation, knowing that others will come along to take up this work 
and this challenge. 

Let me then at this point turn to the history of the coTOiunlty 
college movanent in America. 
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CQmnunity colleges are the most recent additions to the 
i^oad range of institutions within the network of American higher 
education. That whole network today is troubled and threatened 
by what seems to'be a decline of public commiGnent as well as 
the inflation of operating costs and a decline in student enrollment 
In large' measure^ the emergence of the community colleges Driginally 
was due to a sense that there were some needs 'n our society not 
met by the older , more established ins titutlona of higher education. 
That sense of uimet needs, however,. did not begin rh upturning 
veterans from World War II, nor did it begin with first generaticn 
students seeking opportunities for higher education in the 1960 "S 
and '70's. That sense of unrest goes back further in American 
higher education, 

I recently had an opportunity to read for the first time 
a classic and still relevant analysis of the problems of higher 
education published nearly seventy (70) years ago. The book is 
one of a series of neglected classics in the history of ^srican 
education edited by President Lawrence Cremln of Teachers College 
at Columbia University, The book is by Abraham Fle^ner who did 
no much to refom professional education in the early part of this 
century. Published in 1908| the book was entitled The American 
College; A Criticism , 

In the 1969 issue, of this classic, President CrCTfiin warns 
us that in looking back at Abraham Flexner"S writings, we should 
remCTiber, that, as Cronin pQints ou!:, '■particular Ideas and 
doctrines'' in the .book "have been outtioded or super ceeded . " In 
a chronological sense that is true--for Flexner's criticisms 
of American colleges have been followed by a great many more 
detailed writings. But the most timely criticism and analysis 
of many areas of life is not always the most recent one, and so 
r found myself intrigued in the way Flexner was siting about 
American higher education in the year 1908, 

He was troubled by the decline of teaching and the emphasis 
on research in the academic world, Flexner wcots that every place 
he looked, in public and private institutions alike, the needs and 
goals of research were appropriating resources to the neglect and 
teaching of students. In his t line, "he argued, that the interests 
of teaching were often "distinct from or ^rtov to or /even/ in- 
consistent with the interests of research'* 

In Flexner' s vdew it was not simply students that suffered 
from this imbalance, but the institutions of higher learning as 
well. Of his own time Flexner wrote, "Our college ^authorities 
are far from happy. They dwell complacently on rapidly increasing 
ntimhers, splendid *plants'^and the unchecked flow of benefaction, 
but there* Is consider able uneasiness just below the surface. 
The pilots are apparently not sure whither to ateer , At times they 
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steer for several ports at once or /for/ no particular port at 
allJ' 

Though it may have been over , three score and and ten years 
since those coriments were written, they could easily apply to the 
situation in higher education tliroughout the 1970*s and 1580-s. 
The feeling of drift and uncertainty have not abated. * In.ietrospect, 
the expansion of the large universities may have actually accelerated 
the feeling of drift and loss of purpose. For many years we believed 
expansion meant progress, but now we are not so sure. We suspect 
it may have actually had a disintegrating affect upon the quality 
of instruction and learning. 

Back then some years before World War I, Flexner had the 
vision of what he called **a way out." "Our urgent need," Flexner 
wrote, "is of institutions of a different type. Institutions that 
in contrast to the great educational factories that exist to 
supply a market, will mbody the tentative and inquiring spirit." 
Thus, he said, "a splendid opportunity awaits a school outside the . 
present systmi," ^ ^ 

it would be stretchifig the point\^a bit for me to claim that 
Abraham Flexner foresaw the emergence of the community-based college 
. in America. When those colleges finally aaarged, it was to a large 
extent with educational goals centered around vocational training 
rather thaii the himanities or general learning. Yet there have 
always been those who sa%^ the mission of the community colleges 
in larger terms than vocational and technical trainii^ , in terms 
which measure success by service to the conmunity and which 
relate to that body of knowledge and program of learning that 
we call the humanities* 

There are, I believe, encouraging signs that this other vision 
of the role of the community college has by no means been abandoned. 
Indeed, it is yet to be fulfilled. There are some encouraging signs 
that we may pomeday^ reach this goal. 

Anyone who has been following the debate in ^erican higher 
education today, will sense uraediately that there is more to the 
discussion than shrinking budgets and troubling dCTiographic projec- 
tions. There are genuine Issues of purpose, of mission, of the nature 
and goals of education today, which are at. the center of the debate* 
It may be that conmunity colleges will yet emerge from the current 
examination of the essential role that education should play with 
an even greater sense of purpose* 

We read today of ^pertaents and^trials within ^many colleges 
and universities having to do with the quest for a core curriculum-- 
the search for a consensus of 'that knowledge which constitutes the. 
essential awareness necessary for participation as citizens in this 
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republic, what some call general education. 

There are * several reasons why this concern has becoTTie so 
prominent today. One reason is the changin£ nature of vocational 
and technical life. Technical training and specialised education 
play a critical role in our economy. But more and more^ we have 
become aware that the skills of job training are not the first 
requirernent of education. The individual able to express himself 
or herself who is at home with the language j having a serise of 
identity gained thrpugh an awareness of culture and history-=is 
in the best position to learn and relearn the skills required for 
job oriented or technical education. You have all been reminded 
before, I am sure, of the fact that 65 per cent of the jobs in our 
ecamony today require training of approximately three days on the 
job itself, and thai only ten per cent of our jobs r^equlre training 
of more than six months. 

Today we have become aware that the cultural pluralism which 
we have recentlj'^ celebrated, the diversity of races, heritages, ^ 
and backgrounds which have gone into the making of America^ poses 
today, tremendous probloiis in trying to fashion a sense pf conmon 
purpose, common citizenship, and comnon culture. The goals and 
achievements of basic education, of the teaching of an essential 
core of fact, understanding, and interpretation, have become 
critical to the functioning of a dmiocratic' society . 

Every thoughtful analyst of the present American scene, speaks 
of a loss of a sense of social identity, of community the isolating 
Impact of a kind of defiant individualism the traiptations to 
■^self concern at the^cost of social responsibility the l6ss of 
a sense of conmion good. 

And time and again, such thoughtful critics tell us that a 
major part of the problem is a loss of a sense of history, of 
memory, of tradition and heritage,.. Indeed, our nation has been 
described recently by one critic, ao suffering from a state of 
collective amnesia, - Now the very meaning of the humanities, is 
associated with this ability to 'see and understand the past, to 
grasp a sense of civilization, to see the continuities x^ithin 
the past and to understand how the .choices and values of men ajid 
WOTien who have gone before us have helped to determine the course 
of nations , 

This in fact, is what talk of genetal education is all about. 
Let me cite the following paragraph from the excellent book by 
Ernest Boyer and Martin Kaplan on General Education published- 
several years agoi 

"Colleges have an obligation to help the 
human race rffli^raiber . where it has been and 
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how, for better or worse, , it got^where 
it is,^ All students must be introduced 
to the events, individual ideas ^ texts, 
and value sys.tems that have contributed 
consequefttially to hiOTan gains and losses , 
' An understanding of this past from which 
all of us spring, should be required of 
all students. 

'If colleges*do not help keep the past alive 
and help every student to discover his or . - 
her^o^m tmim perspective, we will not 

only have lost all manory, Jbut bankrupted ' ^ , ^ 

our future as well." 

A few weeks ago I was asked to supply a title for these opening 
renarks . I took my cue from the general theme of the conference* 
"The Shaping of ^Society, the Cotmnunity College Role." 

As you begin this round of meetings, seminars and professional 
discussions, 1 ask you this aftm^noon to carry the following question 
with you: "Do we still believe that we can do anything to shape 
society?" 

It Is clear that our forefathers believed that they could do 
so. They bfelieved in the power of ideas and ideals to shape the. 
future* They believed that what they did in their own tune mattered 
at every level. In the example they set for the next generation, in 
the stewardship of Ins tltutloTis which were passed on to them, in 
the faithfulness with which they did their dally work, in the ideals 
which they set before the yoiing which they steered the Institutions 
entrusted to then. They believed th^t ^because they accepted the 
idea of this nation as a great achievement in himan history still - 
evolving, developing with an open future. 

The question today Is, do we still believe that is the case? 
If we do, then our talk is clear. We must make our institutions 
serve the needs the neglected needs, of our time. One of those 
need? is for greater attention to education in the humanities at 
every level of the educational system for a strong coimitoient 
to work out a schCTe of basic education for students who will go 
on to become parents, husbands, wives, and cltlzensNas well as 
consumers and producers. This clearly means the turning back 
of narrow specialisation in our Institutions of higher learning , 
including our community colleges. 

It Is easy to understand in historical persp'^tlve why conmunity 
colleges have concentrated upon career education. But today, your 
potential for flexibility, Jor taking up .the challenge of general , 
education, Is perhaps even greater than many four year colleges and 
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universities. There are forces within the network of community 
colleges^-^in Ammxtca that are pushing for reform; these should 
be regarded as a challenge and not a threat, Yoxx^ survival is 

ensured because you have the capacity to change. ' 

-I . ■ 

When I came to the EndoMrient in 1977, I perceived what my 
predecessoTPS had perceived before me that while the universities 
were becoming more specialized and vocational in their own ways, ■ 
the community colleges were loosening up, seeking to generalize ^ 
their ^curricula , adding courses addressed to questions of ideals 
and values , as well as techniques. 

Some of this stirring up could be written off to mibition. 
CoTmnuniCy colleges, like the universities , wanted^ to expand their 
power and recognition: But they sealed as ^wel/l^, t6^ be expanding 
within their communities, building upon -their natural social b/ases 
and learning from the -people they were teaching'. Tha"" stirrings . 
then, were more than ripples from institutional Mibitlonu,^ They.- . 
were statements of community wisdom ^nd dissatisf act Jorf, . an avdwalf 
that the good life does not rise upoft a foundation of raaterlalisiu 
alone. Training and the uses of tools and technologies is not 
sufficient for life Itself* ■ 

It appears to me that the community colleges are *^doing what • 
we at the Endowment would hope the unlver sitles would do. They 
are beginning to restore a functlOTlal relationship between the . . 
concerns of the hmnanitles and the lives people live. ; Not on " , 

a grand scale, not on a national scale, but in many separate 
localities. The Center for the Sti^dy of Cdnmiunlty Colleges 
reports trCTaendous Interest In courses in ethical perspectives 
on occupational Issues; courses in human services which ^aphaslze 
cross^-cultural understanding; courses proceeding from the study 
of popular culture to an examinttion of the arts and literature 
In historical perspea^lye. At some co^unity ^colleges , history 
is taught in a way that^^^kes in the g^%at acHlevements of mankind 
In verbal and non-verbal fields - litera^j^, fine arts, philoso- 
phy, science, technology, , . 

1 cannot tell you how successful these courses are^ In fact, 
you could tell me. But Z can say that teaching history this way 
could be a key to restoring that functional relationship between 
the humanities and our ordinary lives, between the gr t thought 
of the past, and the loyalties and purposes we cling l today, 
That Is what the NEH la trying to do, that is what -the Congress x 
asked It to do flftaen years ago, and that Isiwhat your institutions 
are capable of doing, f 



If our large universities persist 'In the direction of 
specialization at the cost of general educaitioni and In the direction 
of research at the cost of undergraduate instruction^ then our 
comnunity colleges may yet, indeed, realize what Abraham Flexner 
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described those many years ago as- their -^splendid opportunity." 
How- ironic p ^ but not unforseen it Would be, if the futura of 
general education were bound up with the future of our communiL 
colleges, ' ^ 

Then,, we might say, that the deTnocratization of knowledge 
in America A had borne its sweetest fruit. 
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